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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 



NOTE ON ILIAD ii. 260 

In the second book of the Iliad, when Thersites had been railing at Aga- 
memnon, Odysseus rebuked him, and threatened him with the words (trans- 
lation of Lang, Leaf, and Myers) : 

But I will tell thee plain, and that I say shall even be brought to pass: if I find 
thee again raving as now thou art, then may Odysseus' head no longer abide upon his 
shoulders, nor may I any more be called father of Telemachus, 

/xrjS in TT/jXe/Ma^oio rraTrjp KeKX/rj/iivoi eirjV 
if I take thee not and strip from thee thy garments, thy mantle and tunic that cover 
thy nakedness, and for thyself send thee weeping to the fleet ships, and beat thee out 
of the assembly with shameful blows. 

Line 260, cited above in the Greek also, seems somewhat lacking in point. 
The verb is of course a substitute for the copula, as at i. 293, iii. 138, iv. 61, 
v. 342, etc.; cf. La Roche's note to iii. 138. But why does Odysseus call 
himself the "father of Telemachus" ? The phrase occurs also at iv. 354, again 
in the mouth of Odysseus himself. On the basis of the scholia, editors gener- 
ally say that Odysseus is imprecating death upon his son as well as upon him- 
self if he does not fulfil his threat against Thersites. 

But is this the real significance of the expression? Leaf, in his note to 
the passage in the second edition of his Iliad, quotes the scholia, then mentions 
with references that the naming of the father, less often of the mother, from the 
child is practiced among the natives of Australia and of Sumatra, among the 
Kaffirs, and among some of the American Indians, and continues: "Odysseus 
thus means, 'may I lose my proudest title.' 'AAflaia McXeaypts (Ibycus, fr. 14) 
is another instance of a paedonymic (quoted in Geddes, Prob. of Horn. Poems, 
p. 84 n. 5), but I am not aware of materials sufficient to prove that the custom 
was ever prevalent in Greece; or that there are any relics there of the savage's 
reluctance, for fear of magic, to reveal his real name, with which it is not 
improbably connected." 

Sterrett adds the following material in his note to the passage, in his 
edition: "Among the Arabs, the father of a distinguished son loves to be 
known as his father. Thus, one of Mohammed's generals is not known in 
history by his own name at all, but as Abu Bekker, Father of Bekker. So here 
Odysseus says, 'may I no longer be addressed by my proudest title.' " 
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Against this interpretation is the fact that Odysseus was always far more 
famous than his son Telemachus; moreover, at the time of Iliad ii, Telemachus 
was nothing but a child. The latter point may perhaps be discounted on the 
ground that the epic poet makes Odysseus speak from the poet's standpoint, 
that is, with a knowledge of subsequent events. But after all, the exploits of 
Telemachus were nothing stupendous, especially if we regard the deeds of his 
father; whereas Abu-Bekr did have good reason to pride himself because of 
his child. The Encyclopaedia Brilannica (eleventh edition, I, 78) shows this 
clearly, and will remove some wrong inferences which will be drawn from 
Sterrett's note: "ABU-BEKR (573-634), the name ("Father of the virgin") 

of the first of the Mohammedan caliphs He was originally called 

Abd-el-Ka'ba ("servant of the temple"), and received the name by which 
he is known historically in consequence of the marriage of his virgin daughter 
Ayesha to Mahomet." 

It seems that the parallel cited by Sterrett, though geographically closer 
than those in Leaf's note, is hardly an adequate explanation for the Homeric 
phrase. We must remember that to the Greeks, as well as to the Romans, and 
for that matter to the upper classes of England of today— not to go farther 
afield for testimony — the dying-out of the male line in a family is a great mis- 
fortune. It is so ingrained in them, that the birth of a first son, to continue 
the male line, is the father's greatest glory. An exact parallel is found among 
the peasants of Palestine at the present time, doubtless an inheritance of many 
centuries; J. D. Whiting, writing on "Village Life in the Holy Land," in the 
National Geographic Magazine for March, 1914 (XXV, 258), says: 

The woman may never call her husband by his first name, but "O father of 
Ahmed," or whatever the eldest son's name may be, which indeed is the name by 
which he is generally known. In naming the first son it is customary to give him the 
name of his grandfather on the father's side; therefore, even before a youth is married 
he will often be addressed as the father of Ali, or Mohammed, or Suleiman, as the 

case may be The wife likewise takes the name of her first-born son. The 

husband, speaking of her, especially to men, will never say "my wife" or mention her 
first name, but will say either "the mother of Ahmed" or "my family, . . . ." 

I incline to believe that a similar feeling underlies the Homeric "father 
of Telemachus," and that the true meaning of Iliad ii. 260 is somewhat more 
than that indicated by the scholia, that Odysseus is heightening his wish by 
including with his own destruction that of his son. Rather he means about 
as follows: "May I lose my personality, even to my name, including that 
proud position of mine as father of a son, and perish miserably, if I do not," etc. 

A similar phrase is found in Odyssey xvii. 553 - 54, where the swineherd 
Eumaeus is bidden by Penelope to summon the still disguised Odysseus into 
her presence, and delivers the message in these words: "Father and stranger, 

wise Penelope, the mother of Telemachus, is calling for thee " 

iiivt irartp, KaXtu <re w€pi<j>p<i>v IlTjveXoireia, 
fwjTjUjO TijAe/xaxoio 
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The relation of these Homeric phrases with the common formulae of names 
in Palestine is manifest, though based rather on an identity of underlying 
conceptions than on borrowing by the Greeks from the Phoenicians with 
whom they were even then in contact; in any case this interpretation lends 
vivid meaning to what would otherwise appear but relatively colorless peri- 
phrases. 

Roland G. Kent 

University or Pennsylvania 



A FURTHER NOTE ON THE PAPIAN LAW 

In my article "The Prosecution of Archias" {Classical Journal, IX, 165- 
71), in connection with prosecutions for the usurpation of the rights of Roman 
citizenship under the Lex Papia, I said: "In the event of conviction there was 
apparently no penalty prescribed, but the person convicted was simply there- 
after excluded from participation in the privileges of citizenship." Exception 
to this statement is taken by Mr. Radin {Classical Journal, IX, 401), who cites 
the two passages of Dio Cassius (XXXVII. 9) and Cicero {De off., iii. 11. 47) 
dealing with legislation by the tribune Papius in the year 65. Mr. Radin 
thinks that "the Lex Papia very specifically was a £evrjXa<ria and contained 
as its sanction the penalty of expulsion." 

It is worth noting that Cicero mentions the Lex Papia only once in this 
oration (v. 10), and does not even state that Archias was being prosecuted for 
an alleged infringement of its provisions. But the parallel case of Balbus was 
clearly one that came under a Lex Papia (Cic. Balb., xvii. 38; xxiii. 52), and 
scholars have reasonably assumed that Archias was prosecuted under the same 
law. In the one passage in the oration for Archias where Cicero mentions the 
Papian law he says nothing whatever about the expulsion of foreigners, but 
speaks only of the fact that after its enactment many foreigners tried to have 
their names inserted in lists of citizens in the municipalities ("etiam post legem 
Papiam aliquo modo in eorum municipiorum tabulas inrepserunt"). A penalty 
is twice mentioned vaguely by Cicero in the speech for Archias. He says: 
"huicprofectoipsi .... et opem et salutem ferre debemus" (i. 1), and: "ut 
humanitate vestra levatus potius quam acerb itate violatus esse videatur" 
(xii. 31). These expressions indicate a positive hardship to Archias, provided 
he is convicted, but that hardship need consist in nothing else than the loss of 
franchise and other privileges of civites Romana. This conclusion is exactly 
in harmony with the opinion of Mommsen, who says: "Wenigstens fiihrt in 
den genannten Reden keine Spur auf eine eigentliche Strafe; die poena und 
die Gefahrdung des caput" {Pro Balbo iii. 6; viii. 18. 19) Konnen fuglich in der 
Aberkennung des pratendirten Biirgerrechts gefunden werden" {Das romische 
Strafrecht, 859, Anm. 5). It is also the opinion of Greenidge {Legal Procedure, 
426). 



